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WHAT  PRICE  QUAKERISM? 

As  a former  member  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  1 have  been  puzzled  over  the  apparent 
lack  of  support  by  our  Monthly  Meetings  of  any 
decisions  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  A deep 
concern  arising  in  Yearly  Meeting  couldn’t  matter 
less,  one  observes,  to  individual  Friends.  Two 
of  our  current  projects,  the  Friend  in  Washington 
and  Friends  in  the  Orient,  are  good  examples. 
Since  Yearly  Meeting  (composed  of  the  official 
representatives  of  all  Monthly  Meetings)  ap- 
proved them,  why  can  we  not  simply  apportion 
their  cost  among  our  Monthly  Meetings?  The 
amount  involved  comes  to  only  S4  per  member, 
so  why  not  ask  our  meetings  to  send  S9  instead 
of  the  usual  S5  quota  to  Yearly  Meeting?  Why  are 
some  of  us  so  reluctant  even  to  pay  the  quota? 

In  his  pamphlet,  “Seventy-five  Years  of 
Quakerism,”  Howard  Brinton  reminds  us  that  our 
Yearly  Meeting  grew  out  of  the  “Pacific  Coast 
Association  [which]  repeatedly  rejected  indi- 
vidual membership  and  even  the  faintest  shadow 
of  central  authority.  . . Here,  as  in  early  Quaker- 
ism, there  was  some  tension  between  those  who 
wanted  organization”  (when  the  Yearly  Meeting 
was  created  in  1947)  “and  the  extreme  individ- 
ualists who  did  not  want  any  arrangement  that 
might  appear  to  tell  the  Spirit  what  ought  to  be 
done.”  Some  Meetings  insisted  “that  the  Yearly 
Meeting  be  a consultative  and  service  body,  but 
not  an  authoritative,  legislative  or  taxing  body.” 

Several  references  to  “force”  were  made  at 
last  Yearly  Meeting.  For  example.  Yearly  Meet- 
ing should  never  try  to  force  an  individual  to 
accept  the  Peace  Testimony,  nor  to  pay  his 
quota.  A Monthly  Meeting  cannot  be  forced  to 
follow  the  Discipline  in  its  standards  and  pro- 
cedures for  accepting  or  releasing  members. 
Even  “organizational”  types  like  me  agree  that 
each  individual’s  conscience  must  be  the  ulti- 
mate authority;  but  I have  never  felt  forced  to 
accept  anything.  The  Peace  Testimony?  It  is 
an  integral  part  of  Quakerism,  which  I knew 
before  I applied  for  membership.  And  I have 
never  heard  of  anyone’s  being  “forced”  to  join, 
or  even  attend,  a Quaker  Meeting.  If  Yearly 
Meeting  — or  its  Peace  Committee  — or  a Monthly 


Meeting  — emphasizes  the  Peace  Testimony  and 
encourages  us  to  be  more  intimately  concerned 
with  those  among  us  who  are  led  to  active  wit- 
nessing in  the  cause  of  peace,  there  is  surely 
nothing  more  ordinary  that  could  happen. 

I would  ask  our  “more  inwardly-directed” 
Friends  why  the  Spirit  present  at  a Yearly  Meet- 
ing might  be  less  clear  in  guiding  our  thoughts 
and  actions  than  the  Spirit  we  seek  in  weekly 
Meetings.  What  is  so  “authoritarian”  about 
Yearly  Meeting  when  we,  or  our  representatives, 
share  in  all  decisions  made  there?  Do  some  of 
us  really  reject  the  hours  of  preparation,  the 
lengthy  committee  meetings,  the  discipline  of 
“seasoning”  a concern  before  enthusing  about 
it  on  the  floor  of  Yearly  Meeting?  Or  do  some  of 
us  feel  a private  certainty  that  we’d  never  have 
the  nerve  to  dispute  approval  on  the  floor  of 
Yearly  Meeting  of  a concern  brought  by  a really 
weighty  Friend?  (This  latter  may  be  more  prev- 
alent among  us  than  we  are  willing  to  admit!) 

From  the  very  beginning,  it  has  been  Quaker 
practice  to  establish  and  abide  by  a common 
discipline  and  organization,  and  these  have 
helped  to  preserve  the  unique  spiritual  insights 
of  our  society  for  300  years.  And  Friends  have 
always  distinguished  “between  imposing  any 
practice  that  immediately  regards  faith  or  wor- 
ship, which  is  never  to  be  done  or  suffered  or 
submitted  unto,  and  requiring  Christian  com- 
pliance with  those  methods  that  only  respect 
church  business  . . . that  regard  the  discreet  and 
orderly  maintenance  of  the  character  of  the 
society  as  a sober  and  religious  community.” 
(From  William  Penn’s  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
People  Called  Quakers,  written  in  1694.)  Penn 
refers  to  some  early  Friends  who  “ran  against” 
George  Fox  as  “one  that  sought  dominion  over 
conscience,  because  he  pressed, by  his  presence 
or  epistles,  a ready  and  zealous  compliance” 
with  his  ideas  of  good  order,  “whereas  these 
things  related  wholly  to  the  outward  . . . civil 
part  of  the  church:  tliat  men  should  walk  up  to 
the  principles  of  their  belief,  and  not  be  wanting 
in  care  and  charity.” 

I would  also  draw  our  attention  to  Howard 
Brinton’s  cautionary  comment,  in  the  pamphlet 
mentioned:  “If  the  movement  which  is  producing 
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so  manv  new  Meetings  throughout  the  country  is 
preserved  in  its  present  form  and  does  not  be- 
come diluted  with  alliances  to  methods  alien  to 
Quaker  practice,  it  will  do  much  to  save  modern 
Quakerism.  These  new  Meetings,  made  up  largely 
of  convinced  Friends,  have  usually  taken  the 
trouble  to  look  into  Quaker  history  and  see  what 
it  means.”  Insofar  as  we  are  unacquainted  with 
— or  unimpressed  by  — the  philosophy  underlying 
historical  Quaker  practice,  I feel,  we  do  tend  to 
“dilute”  modern  Quakerism. 

Is  it  not  true  that  when  a group  starts  to  meet 
regularly  for  silent  worship,  the  need  for  organ- 
ization inevitably  arises?  Religious  education, 
child  care,  financial  emergencies",  concerns  for 
peace  or  equal  housing  — these  require  both 
planning  and  financing  for  effective  expression. 
Groan  or  scoff  as  we  will,  “Let’s  form  a com- 
mittee!” is  here  to  stay,  if  only  because  the 
best  way  to  “speak  truth  to  power”  is  through 
some  recognized  group. 

We  are  all  part  of  a religious  society,  what- 
ever our  reasons  and  diversities.  Can  we  not 
view  Yearly  Meeting  and  our  regional  Meetings 
as  channels  for  religious  fellowship  and  for 
implementing  our  concerns,  with  less  suspicion 
of  each  other’s  motives? 

I would  plead  for  a closer-knit  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, comprised  of  orderly  Monthly  Meetings  which 
gather  into  Quarterly  Meetings  wherever  pos- 
sible. I would  urge  greater  attempts  at  agreement 
on  common  Friendly  practices.  Only  then  shall 
we  be  able  to  spend  less  time  debating  our  indi- 
vidual prerogatives,  and  worrying  about  the 
ground  rules,  and  devote  much  more  time  to  our 
primary  religious  interests. 

-BETTY  JANE  PECKHAM 
Orange  Grove  Meeting 

RESPONSIBILITIES  ABOUT  MEMBERSHIP 

The  following  Minute  was  presented  to  the  1962  session  of 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  and  to  Monthly  Meeting  Clerks  by  the 
Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee  of  Yearly  Meeting.  Since 
it  will  soon  be  time  for  Monthly  Meetings  to  report  on  their 
membership,  we  are  printing  the  Minute  here  to  remind 
Friends  of  the  Committee’ s thinking  on  this  subject. 

The  matter  of  discrepancies  in  reporting  mem- 
berships to  the  Statistical  Secretary  and  quotas 
paid  to  the  Treasurer  were  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing Committee  on  Ministry  and  Oversight. 

This  led  to  a general  concern  for  a deeper 
understanding  of  the  meaning  and  responsibili- 
ties of  membership.  We  feel  that  this  is  well 
outlined  in  the  Discipline  on  Pages  9-13  and 
29-31.  There  are  no  provisions  for  inactive,  ab- 
sentee or  Associate  memberships.  All  adult 
members  are  considered  active  members  and  the 
budget  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  is  based  on  the 


number  of  active  members.  It  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Monthly  Meetings  to  meet  their  share 
of  the  budget  on  this  basis. 

We  urge  the  Monthly  Meetings  either  to  in- 
crease the  activity  of  those  whom  they  tend  to 
list  as  absentee  or  inactive,  or  to  follow  the 
procedure  on  Pages  12-13  of  the  Discipline  re- 
garding termination  of  memberships. 

-RUTH  SCHMOE,  Chairman 


HISTORY  CORNER 

In  sending  us  the  material  printed  below,  John  Borland 
(Orange  Grove  Meeting)  wrote:  “/  was  able  to  secure  this 
historical  item  from  the  files  of  Howard  Brinton,  who  was 
the  first  Clerk  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Friends. 
Perhaps  many  of  our  newer  Friends  will  be  interested  to 
know  the  beginnings  of  what  is  now  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. ” 

The  BULLETIN  hopes  to  make  this  the  first  in  an  oc- 
casional series  of  historical  notes  about  the  early  develop- 
ment of  Friends  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  echoing  John  Bor- 
land’s feeling  that  newer  members  will  be  interested,  and 
also  hoping  that  older  Friends  will  enjoy  recalling  the  past, 
and  perhaps  have  additional  items  to  contribute  to  the 
column. 

At  the  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  College  Park 
Association  of  Friends  on  November  1st,  1930, 
it  was  decided  to  hold  a Conference  of  Pacific 
Coast  Friends  at  Berkeley  some  time  next  spring, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  to  what  extent  a 
Pacific  Coast  Association  or  Yearly  Meeting  is 
desirable  or  possible.  If  this  Conference  is  well 
attended  and  the  power  of  God  id  manifested  in 
it,  it  may  be  an  epoch-making  event  for  Quaker- 
ism in  the  West.  Even  if  it  should  appear  at  that 
time  that  an  annual  Conference  of  All  Friends 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  basing  their  Meetings  on 
silence,  is  impracticable,  it  seems  certain  that 
an  annual  Conference  of  all  such  Friends  in 
central  and  northern  California  will  be  possible 
and  desirable. 

- HOW  ARB  BRINTON 


REGIONAL  MEETINGS 

NORTHWEST  QUARTERLY  MEETING  - April  20-21, 
Victoria,  B.C.,  Meeting  House,  1831  Fern  Street,  beg.  2:30 
p.m.  Saturday.  Please  notify  Clerk,  Leonard  Warren,  if  you 
plan  to  attend. 

COLLEGE  PARK  QUARTERLY  MEETING  - April  27, 
11:00  a.m.,  Berkeley  Meeting  House,  Walnut  and  Vine 
Streets,  Berkeley,  California  (Committees  meet  at  10:00). 


1963  FRIENDS  SECONDARY  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  July  14  - 
August  10,  John  Woolman  School,  Grass  Valley,  Calif.  For 
those  in  Grade  8 through  11.  Write  Harold  Blickenstaff, 
Director,  1017  Jane  Drive,  Placerville,  Calif.  
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A QUERY  ON  RELATIONSHIP  TO  GOD 

Is  mr  } es  to  God 
the  palsied  nod 
of  a broken  spirit? 

Is  my  } es  to  God 

the  flinching,  giving  in 

of  a spanked  and  threatened  child? 

Or  is  this  \ es  so  mild 
even  He  cannot  hear  it? 

Response: 

Mostly  I sit  on  the  fence,  facing  God^s  land, 
dropping  my  feet  down,  as  if  to  stand 
in  God's  field. 

But  I never  really  plant  my  feet  in  His  ridge 
and  yield. 

-MARY  LOU  COPPOCK 
Phoenix  Meeting 


ARGENTA:  A HISTORY.... 

The  roads  were  still  rough  and  the  last 
paddle-wheeler  was  still  serving  points  beyond 
their  reach  when  in  1952  Bob  Boyd,  George 
Pollard,  John  Rush,  and  John  Stevenson  came 
from  California  to  the  valley  north  of  Kootenay 
Lake,  British  Columbia,  prospecting  for  new 
homesites.  The  gold  rush  days  were  over,  but 
John  found  a calk-scarred,  moss-covered  miner’s 
hotel  at  the  Argenta  wharf,  and  Bob  saw  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  unused  flat  land  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Duncan  River. 

More  important  even  than  the  good  land  and 
beautiful  scenery  were  the  people  living  here, 
who  had  outstayed  the  days  of  mining  bonanzas. 
They  were  the  basis  of  a friendly  rural  com- 
munity which  offered  welcome  contrast  to  the 
tense  complexity  of  urban  California. 

So  the  Israelites  moved  into  Canaan,  the  first 
four  families  soon  followed  by  eight  more.  Some 
were  Friends,  some  just  kindred  spirits.  Deter- 
mined to  evolve  a good  community  life,  the  new- 
comers fought  the  endless  trials  by  which  nature 
tests  the  character  of  pioneers.  Spirit  and  brawn, 
idealism  and  practicality,  cooperation  and  indi- 
vidualism, all  combined  to  make  the  Argenta 
community  become  an  enduring  phenomenon. 

The  first  arduous  stages  of  pioneering  over. 
Friends  had  time  to  revive  their  dream  of  having 
at  Argenta  an  educational  center  which  could 
offer  spectacular  natural  surroundings,  real  rural 
community,  competent  schooling,  and  Friends’ 
religious  philosophy  in  action. 

The  result  is  Argenta  Friends  School,  now 
in  its  fourth  year,  with  13  pupils  enrolled  in 
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Grades  10  through  12,  and  a new  school-and- 
meeting-house  arising  on  the  lake  shore.  The 
curriculum,  based  on  B.  C.  government  stand- 
ards, provides  extra  courses  for  enrichment  and 
personal  development.  While  ultimate  authority 
rests  with  the  Argenta  Friends  Meeting,  the 
school  has  advisors  from  the  community  and  from 
Friends  in  other  parts  of  Canada.  Active  student 
responsibility  in  school  affairs  welds  together 
students  who  come  from  far  and  near.  Out  of 
their  daily  activity  shared  with  staff  and  com- 
munity, there  is  already  emerging  precedent  and 
tradition  on  which  to  build  a worthy  reputation 
and  a growing  future. 

-HUGH  HERBISON 
Argenta  Friends  Meeting 

....AND  A PLEA 

Several  months  ago  we  received  the  above  history  of 
Argenta  Friends,  which  we  had  planned  to  publish  in  this 
issue  of  the  BULLETIN,  as  an  article  of  interest  to  other 
Friends  in  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  /ts  we  were  about  to  go 
to  press,  we  received  an  urgent  letter  signed  by  all  the 
students  at  the  school,  which  stated: 

“W'e  need  your  help  badly.  . . We  operate  on 
a very  limited  budget  to  keep  tuition  costs  down 
so  that  students  from  various  social  and  eco- 
nomic backgrounds  can  attend. 

“We  have  just  found  ourselves  in  a financial 
disaster,  and  unless  we  can  obtain  S2,000  our 
school  must  close,  because  there  aren’t  enough 
funds  to  go  on.  Could  you  possibly  put  a state- 
ment in  the  Friends  Bulletin  to  the  effect  that 
we  need  money  desperately?  If  so,  our  need 
would  reach  a greater  number  of  people.  Please 
send  any  contributions  c/o  John  Stevenson, 
co-ordinator,  Argenta  Friends  School,  Argenta, 
B.  C.,  Canada.  Thank  you.” 

For  an  idea  of  what  the  school  means  to  the  students 
attending,  we  print  the  following  from  a letter  from  Mike 
Washington,  Student  Clerk: 

“To  US,  the  students,  Argenta  means  friend- 
ship, love,  freedom,  and  confidence  in  ourselves. 
We  begin  to  recognize  that  each  person  is  an 
individual,  and  that  we,  too,  are  individuals. 
We  feel  concern  for  others,  for  they,  too,  are 
part  of  the  community,  our  home. 

“Argenta  is  a place  where  we  come  to  know 
ourselves.  We  are  encouraged  to  find  which  way 
is  best  suited  to  our  needs.  Quality,  not  quan- 
tity, is  stressed,  thus  removing  the  need  for  us 
to  choose  a program  for  social  reasons. 

“Life  in  Argenta  centers  also  around  the 
homes  (where  we  are  boarding).  . . The  home 
plays  an  important  role,  and  . . . we  become  part 
of  the  family  by  accepting  responsibilities. 

“Another  different  thing  about  our  school  is 
the  amount  of  trust  placed  in  us.  This  is  demon- 
strated in  different  ways:  almost  all  activities 
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are  based  on  the  honour  system;  often  we  as- 
sume responsibilities  such  as  writing  this  very 
letter;  our  opinions  are  weighed  equally  with 
those  of  the  staff  and  parents  on  many  decisions 
of  procedures  of  policy.  It  becomes  evident  to 
us  that  the  best  way  to  foster  reliability  is  to 
begin  by  trusting. 

“A  former  student  wrote,  ‘Argenta  gave  me 
the  push  to  step  ahead,  to  be  unafraid.’  ” 


Thank  you  very  much  for  returning  my  name 
to  the  mailing  list  of  the  Friends  Bulletin.  It’s 
a welcomed  sight  out  here,  and  I am  sure  it  will 
become  more  so  when  I reach  my  post  in  the 
bush,  as  there  will  be  no  accessible  meeting. 
Presently  I am  attending  an  unofficial  non- 
pastoral meeting  in  Kampala.  Also  attending  the 
meeting  are  Edgar  Castle  from  U.  K.  and  George 
Saxton  and  family  of  Cambridge  Meeting.  . . 

I have  spent  the  last  six  months  at  Makerere 
(College,  Kampala,  Uganda)  working  for  a Diplo- 
ma of  Education  which  will  qualify  me  to  teach 
in  East  African  secondary  schools.  If  things  run 
according  to  schedule,  I will  receive  my  diploma 
in  March  and  proceed  to  my  post  in  Bukoba, 
Tanganyika.  . . I should  be  teaching  English  and 
History,  but  may  end  up  teaching  Chemistry  or 
Math  as  there  is  a tremendous  shortage  of  teach- 
ers out  here.  The  Teachers  for  East  Africa  pro- 
gram was  set  up  in  1960  by  Columbia  University 
in  connection  with  the  State  Department,  to  at- 
tempt to  meet  this  shortage.  There  are  about 
250  American  teachers  here  now,  and  there 
should  be  another  hundred  on  their  way  next 
June.  We  are  all  on  two-year  contracts. 

It  has  been  a little  more  than  one  year  since 
Tanganyika  received  independence  and  less  than 
six  months  ago  for  Uganda.  Kenya’s  independ- 
ence is  not  far  in  the  future.  One  need  only  be 
in  East  Africa  for  a short  time  to  realize  the 
complexity  and  magnitude  of  the  problems  these 
under-developed  countries  with  mass  illiteracy 
face.  Tribalism,  superstition,  poverty  and  dema- 
goguery seriously  threaten  their  future.  Educa- 
tion, I feel,  is  one  way  to  meet  such  problems, 

-BILL  POWELL 
Delta  Meeting 


LETTER  FROM  THE  ORIENT 

Hiroshima,  February  13,  1963 

You  will  be  reading  this  when  spring  is  well  on 
the  way,  but  as  we  write  in  February  we  are  still 
not  out  of  the  coldest  winter  in  62  years  in  Hiro- 
shima, with  an  almost  daily  coating  of  snow.  But 
setsuhun,  the  turn  of  the  earth  towards  spring, 
was  celebrated  February  3 by  our  neighbors  with 
bean-throwing  and  laughter  and  the  time-honored 
“Oni  wa  soto;  fuku  wa  uchi.”  (Out,  devils;  in, 
luck);  and  we  hope  for  the  best. 

Mayor  Hamai  told  us,  when  we  called  in 
December,  that  he  hoped  we  would  meet  and  talk 
with  survivors,  who  make  up  about  100,000  of 
Hiroshima’s  470,000  people.  The  majority  are 
not  anxious,  he  said,  to  have  Hiroshima  known 
as  a “city  of  peace.”  They  want  a good  living, 
with  the  past  forgotten.  It  has  even  been  pro- 
posed to  tear  down  the  “Atomic  Dome,”  the 
skeleton  dome  near  the  bomb  center  which  has 
been  deliberately  left  a ruin. 

The  name  “Hiroshima”  has  world-wide  sig- 
nificance; but  we  have  sometimes  wondered 
whether  the  city  wasn’t  more  of  a symbol  to  the 
world  outside  than  it  is  to  itself.  All  visitors 
go  to  the  Peace  Park,  the  great  open  space  in 
the  center  of  the  city  that  was  the  epicenter  of 
the  Bomb.  There  you  find  the  starkly  modern 
cold  gray  buildings  of  the  A-Bomb  Museum,  the 
Memorial  Hall,  the  New  Hiroshima  Hotel,  and 
the  cenotaph  which  seems  a modern  rendition  of 
a shrine  roof.  Under  its  arch  is  the  bronze  box 
containing  the  names  of  all  the  known  dead  from 
the  Bomb,  Every  year  more  names  are  added. 
Nearby,  to  its  left,  is  the  beautiful  Children’s 
Monument,  a steep  upward  curving  shape  remi- 
niscent of  a bell,  moving  in  a way  that  the  other 
buildings  are  not.  On  the  top  stands  the  slim 
figure  of  a little  girl  holding  up  a paper  crane, 
and  on  the  sides  are  two  other  figures  of  chil- 
dren. Hanging  down  inside  the  bell  and  rustling 
in  the  wind  are  thousands  of  leis  of  paper  cranes 
made  by  Orizurukai. 

Back  across  the  Peace  Bridge  over  one  arm 
of  the  river  is  the  modern  city.  Here  the  planners 
of  the  rebuilding  managed  three  or  four  wide 
streets  and  some  good-looking  modern  buildings. 
But  before  they  could  get  farther  with  their  idea 
of  one  planned  model  city  in  Japan,  the  culture 
took  over  and  the  rest  of  the  town  has  been 
rebuilt  with  narrow  winding  streets  and  little 
houses  and  shops  in  which  the  inhabitants  seem 
happier  than  on  the  boulevards.  By  the  arms  of 
the  river  where  the  planners  dreamed  of  prome- 
nades are  the  slums  where  the  wretched  live, 
the  eta  and  the  poorest  among  the  survivors. 
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On  the  waterfront  where  the  Reynolds’ 
Phoenix  is  moored  you  find  also  Mitsubishi  Ship- 
yards, one  of  the  industries  on  which  Hiroshima’s 
current  prosperity  is  based.  We  have  read  that 
this  city  has  one  of  the  highest  standards  of 
living  in  Japan.  As  you  look  at  the  shopping 
crowds,  the  smartly  dressed  young  girls,  the 
bright  young  men  out  of  their  offices  to  lunch 
together,  you  understand  how  they  may  have  no 
interest  in  looking  back  and  no  time,  as  one 
young  man  explained  to  us,  to  think  about  what 
makes  for  international  peace.  Furthermore,  as 
a thoughtful  member  of  the  prayer  group  that 
meets  on  the  sixth  of  each  month  said,  Japan  is 
so  much  tied  to  the  United  States  it  can’t  take 
any  other  line  than  that  dictated  by  our  govern- 
ment. 

Yet  — it  may  be  the  circles  we  move  in  — we 
are  finding  under  this  pressing  life,  preoccupied 
with  prosperity,  the  memory  of  the  Bomb.  For 
one  thing,  the  little  teacher  who  comes  every 
Saturday  to  exchange  Japanese  for  English  con- 
versation has  begun  to  tell  us  something  of  the 
past.  She  was  thirteen  and  with  her  schoolmates 
in  middle  school  compelled  by  the  government 
to  work  in  an  airplane  factory.  Since  it  was  hard 
to  get  the  necessary  materials,  at  8:15  in  the 
morning  on  August  6,  1945,  they  were  playing 
in  the  factory.  “The  factory  was  destroyed.  I 
was  under  the  factory,”  was  all  she  said.  After 
she  spoke  we  sat  together  in  silence  for  some 
time.  “When  1 was  in  primary  school  the  Chinese 
war  began.  When  I was  in  the  second  year  in 
middle  school,  the  Bomb.  . . When  I was  a child 
it  was  all  war.  I fear  war.  . . Let  us  all  pray  for 
for  peace.”  She  is  a Buddhist,  but  in  our  silence 
we  prayed  for  peace  together.  Then  she  and  I 
made  for  our  supper  a New  England  stew  with 
Hiroshima  oysters. 

On  the  anniversary  of  Pearl  Harbor,  the  chil- 
dren proposed  to  write  a letter  of  apology,  to  be 
sent  to  President  Kennedy  and  some  others.  You 
will  feel  as  we  did  that  that  is  carrying  it  too 
far:  they  weren’t  even  born.  But  we,  who  have 
been  adult  a long  time,  even  though  we  knew 
nothing  of  the  decision,  still  feel  guilty  over 
Hiroshima. 

The  suffering  goes  on,  and  there  are  things 
we  can  do  to  help.  Here  are  two.  Orizurukai 
would  like  to  subscribe  to  a newspaper  in  Braille 
for  some  of  those  blinded  by  the  Bomb;  they 
spoke  particularly  of  a former  newspaper  man. 
The  subscription  is  about  750  yen  a month,  a 
little  over  S2.00,  and  they  don’t  have  that  much 
money.  Their  adult  leader  is  Ichiro  Kawamoto, 
c/o  Taneguchi,  Minami-ku,  Ushita-machi,  Hiro- 
shima. 


Our  teacher,  Yamanaka-san,  belongs  to  the 
Hiroshima  Ken  Doin  Gakkuto  Giseisha  No  Kai, 
an  association  of  those  who  were  school  chil- 
dren when  the  Bomb  was  dropped.  Formed  about 
six  years  ago,  it  is  a kind  of  self-help  enterprise 
with  3,000  members,  non-political,  which  works 
in  cooperation  with  a similar  group  in  Nagasaki. 
It  tries  to  help  those  members  so  disfigured  as 
not  to  be  wanted  as  employees  to  obtain  govern- 
ment ajinuities',  and  to  help  others  who  are  em- 
ployable to  find  jobs.  Its  devoted  and  selfless 
leader  is  Yamanaka-san’s  good  friend,  who  like 
her  lost  an  eye.  Miss  Taeko  Nakamae.  When  we 
asked  if  they  could  use  financial  help.  Miss 
Nakamae ‘smiled  and  said  they  could;  that  many 
had  expressed  sympathy  but  did  nothing  more. 
The  few  members  we  know  are  people  of  in- 
tegrity. Miss  Nakamae’s  address  is  Miyake 
Itsukaichi-cho,  Saiki-gun,  Hiroshima-ken. 

-CATHERINE  AND  DAVID  BRUNER 


FRIENDS  RETIREMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Kellogg  Peckham,  President  of  the  Friends 
Retirement  Association,  reports  that  construc- 
tion will  hopefully  begin  this  summer  on  the 
25  self-contained  housekeeping  units  which 
will  comprise  the  Friends  Retirement  Home  in 
Altadena,  California.  Each  unit  will  have  a 
kitchenette,  bath,  and  one  or  two  bedrooms,  with 
rentals  ranging  from  $75  to  $200  monthly,  in- 
cluding utilities.  Carpeting,  draperies  and  air- 
conditioning  will  be  provided,  but  residents  will 
furnish  their  own  apartments.  Food  and  other 
services  may  be  arranged  on  an  optional  basis. 
A large  recreation  area  with  adjoining  kitchen 
will  allow  residents  to  have  meals  together.  The 
Association  hopes  that  occupancy  will  be  pos- 
sible by  mid-1964. 

They  are  negotiating  for  th^  purchase  of  more 
land  next  to  the  home,  on  which  to  build  an  in- 
firmary. There  is  now  a nursing  home  across 
the  street,  and  libraries,  shopping  areas  and  bus 
services  are  readily  available.  The  Association, 
which  is  under  the  care  of  Orange  Grove  Meet- 
ing, would  welcome  inquiries  or  financial  sup- 
port. Its  address:  526  E.  Orange  Grove  Blvd., 
Pasadena,  California. 


HOST  (couple  or  single),  Quaker,  wanted  for  Friends  Center 
beg.  June  1.  Apt.  provided.  Write  Clerk,  San  Francisco  Meet- 
ing, 2160  Lake  Street,  San  Francisco  21,  California.  Adv. 
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THE  FRIENnS  BULLETIN 
1616  Tenth  Avenue 
San  Francisco  22,  California 

The  Friends  Bulletin  is  an  organ  of  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  designed  for  the  exchange  of  information, 
news  and  concerns  among  our  widely  scattered  mem- 
bership, and  for  sharing  our  spiritual  insights.  It 
costs  over  $2.50  per  year  per  subscriber,  and  contri- 
butions toward  or  beyond  this  amount,  sent  to  the 
above  address,  will  be  gratefully  received. 

.\DDRESS  CHANGES.  Please  inform  the  Bulletin  if 
you  move.  The  Post  Office  no  longer  forwards  third 
class  mail,  and  each  returned  copy  costs  us  Btf. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.  As  a service  to  Bulletin  readers, 
advertisements  may  now  be  placed^  in  this  bulletin. 
Cost:  5i^  per  word. 

ALL  CORRESPONDENCE  should  be  sent  to  the 
above  address. 


BULLETIN  COMMITTEE:  James  Estes,  Chairman; 
Virginia  Harris,  Editor;  Elizabeth  Estrada,  Kristina 
Etter,  Ethel  Miller,  Esther  Morgan,  Betty  Jane  Peck- 
ham,  Gretchen  Rudnick,  Madge  Seaver. 

DEADLINE  for  all  material:  20th  of  month  preceding 
issue. 

PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 

Clerk:  Edwin  Morgenroth,  2721  Fifth  Avenue,  Corona 
del  Mar,  Calif.;  Assistant  Clerk:  Gretchen  Tuthill, 
3840  Skyline  Drive,  Carlsbad,  Calif.;  Recording 
Clerk:  Walt  Raitt,  602  Hurstview  Avenue,  Monrovia, 
Calif.;  Reading  Clerk:  Kenneth  Newton,  5027  West 
Waite  Place,  Glendale,  Arizona;  Statistical  Secretary: 
Mildred  Burck,  120  Vineyard  Drive,  Corvallis,  Oregon; 
Treasurer:  Robert  T.  Young,  234  E.  Colorado  Blvd., 
Pasadena,  Calif.  Young  Friends  Clerk:  Connie  Jump, 
2806  N.  E.  Alameda,  Portland  12,  Oregon. 


A PRAYER  OF  PAUL 

In  the  course  of  leading  a discussion  series  on  the 
Letters  of  Paul,  I was  particularly  moved  by  the  version 
of  Ephesions  3:14-19  to  be  found  in  the  NEW  ENGLISH 
BIBLE.  Both  the  thoughts  and  their  manner  of  expression 
in  this  translation  seem  so  beautiful  — and  so  akin  to 
Friends’  aspirations  — that  I wanted  to  share  them  with 
readers  of  the  BULLETIN  who  may  not  yet  have  come 
across  this  passage.  V.B.H. 

I kneel  in  prayer  to  the  Father,  from  whom  every 
family  in  heaven  and  on  earth  takes  its  name, 


that  out  of  the  treasures  of  his  glory  he  may 
grant  you  strength  and  power  through  his  Spirit 
in  your  inner  being,  that  through  faith  Christ 
may  dwell  in  your  hearts  in  love.  With  deep  roots 
and  firm  foundations,  may  you  be  strong  to  grasp, 
with  all  God’s  people,  what  is  the  breadth  and 
length  and  height  and  depth  of  the  love  of 
Christ,  and  to  know  it,  though  it  is  beyond 
knowledge.  So  may  you  attain  to  fullness  of 
being,  the  fullness  of  God  himself. 
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